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Manners are stronger than laws. 
ALEXANDER CARLILE. 


For Bvery Other Sunday. 
I WISH I WERE A ROBIN. 


BY ANNIE HORTON YOUNG. 


“T wisu I were a robin!” 
A little maiden cried, 

“T’d never more be naughty, 
I’d sing until I died.” 


“Oho! if that’s the trouble,” 
The little birds reply, 
“You need n’t be a robin 
To sing until you die.” 


“The world is bright around us, 
The skies above are blue, 

And maids, as well as robins, 
Can sing the whole world through.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A FAIR MAID OF HONOR. 


BY MABEL LAVINIA WOODS. 


T was a warm afternoon in Aug- 
ust when four girls were walk- 
ing along the dusty country road 

that led from the fashionable sum- 
mer resort of Bellevue. 

In the distance sparkled the clear 
waters of a lake lying so still that 
it seemed to be trying to hide among 
the tall trees surrounding it. 

The girls were discussing a liter- 
ary entertainment to be given the 
next eyening in the parlors of Hotel 
Bellevue. 

“JT do hope Mildred and Ethel 
will come down from the city to hear 


” 


us,” said Marie Palmer, — her real 


SWALLOW’S NEST CASTLE, GERMANY. 


pleasant excitement of a tour of in- 
spection. Marie laid a small bag ‘1 
which she had brought her essay on 
one of the shelves, thinking that 
more conyenient than to carry it 
about with her. 

I might describe their wander- 
ings through the ancient pile, with 
its odd nooks in which spiders 
spun imitations of priceless old lace, 
and where on crumbling walls were 
traceable wondrous hieroglyphics, if 
only'they could be translated; but 
that would not be to the purpose of 
my story. Returning to their reci- 
tation-room late in the afternoon, 
Marie picked up her bag, and they 
departed for the hotel, well satisfied, 
if not wiser, girls. 

Just here it might be well to give 
some history of the four from the 
same city, spending their summer 
yacation at the lakeside. Marie Pal- 
mer was the daughter of a wealthy 
banker. Her mother was dead. Marie 
was noted among her friends for 
her talent for writing ; she had been 
praised until she was quite vain and 
could bear to have no one excel her 
in her particular forte, although she 
was kind at heart. Between her 
and Helen Armstrong, who was here 
with her invalid mother, existed a 
strong feeling of animosity. Indeed, 
it was evident that the latter was a 
favorite with none of her mates; but 
being of a wealthy and time-honored 
family, she was admitted into their 
“set.” It was not talent she lacked, 
for some of her school compositions 
were equal, if not superior, to Marie 
Palmer’s ; but little notice was taken 
of them, the writer being so unpop- 
ular. Fern Lockwood was loved and 


name was Mary, but of course that 
would never do for an “up-to-date girl.” 

“Oh, I am sure they will,” returned Margaret 
Hamilton. “They said they would n’t miss hearing 
you for anything.” 

“Did you forget to bring your essay?” asked 
Fern Lockwood of Helen Armstrong. “We are 
going to rehearse in the old Grainger House, you 
know, and then explore that deserted abode.” 

“T have nothing to do with the entertainment,” 
replied Helen, coldly, and with a haughty raising of 
her handsome head. 

“Oh! I suppose they forgot to ask you,” — from 
Marie, sareastically. She was just a little proud of 
her own literary attainments, and this lofty Helen 
Armstrong was very disagreeable to her. “I won- 
der what the history of this honse is,” she added 
quickly. I really don’t know anything about it.” 

“JT heard some Bellevue people talking about it 
last evening,’ explained Fern. “ All I made out 
was that it is a very quaint old mansion that was 


owned and occupied by a very quaint old lady re- 
puted to be rich, who died several years ago, leaving 
no documents or anything to show that she had 
friends, and of whose money no trace has been found. 
Isn’t this enough to bring us forth on a visit of 
curiosity ?” 

Soon our little party reached the queer, old-fash- 
ioned huilding. Ascending some stone steps and 
passing through a hall, they found themselves in a 
large square room lined on eyery side with shelves, 
Is any place more desolate than an abandoned li- 
brary, I wonder? But the girls were prepared to 
enjoy the novelty of the occasion, likewise the cool 
atmosphere of the place — of its freshness I forbear 
to speak. 

Here, by a common impression of fitness, was had 
their rehearsel, with the echoes as critics, and Helen, 
the silent partner, perched aside in the embrasure of 
a window, narrow and high. With the moment of 
bringing this exercise to a close, all joined in the 


welcomed everywhere ; she was one 
of those unselfish young persons who are always try- 
ing to make others comfortable and happy. Mar- 
garet Hamilton was a lively young girl with a sunny 
face and a cheerful heart, a general favorite. 

In the afternoon following their excursion to the 
lonely home of Madam Grainger, the four met in 
Marie’s room with the coming event still the topic 
of conversation. 

“JT must take one more peep at my essay ;” and 
Marie lifted her bag from the stand and opened it. 
Then uttering a cry of surprise and dismay, she 
sank into a chair. 

“What is it? What’s the matter ?” 

Marie held up the empty bag. 


“ You don’t mean to say it’s gone!” 
“Too bad! Where could you have lost it? And 
everybody was coming just to hear you. Let us 


search the room; perhaps you laid it away some- 
where.” 
The exclamations were from Fern and Margaret; 
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Helen was perfectly silent; her cheeks burned, and 
her eyes had a strange expression. Marie saw all 
at a glance, and decided that Helen had spitefully 
destroyed her manuscript. She was more angry and 
disappointed than she had ever been in her life. 

They looked high and low, but no sign of a 
white paper roll daintily tied with blue ribbon ap- 
peared. Feeling that Marie was casting indignant 
looks in her direction, Helen rose and quietly left 
the room. As soon as she was gone Marie cried, — 

“ Girls, she took it — I’m sure she did.” 

“But what for ?— and, besides, what chance has 
she had to do so? ” said Margaret. 

“You know she wasn’t with us all the time yes- 
terday at the old house, and I have every reason to 
think she destroyed it because she wasn’t invited 
to take a part to-night.” 

“Tt does seem so, for what could have become of 
it?” rejoined Margaret. ‘Still, I do not like to 
think she would do such a thing.” 

“T am sure she wouldn’t,” added Fern. “At 
any rate, we should n’t believe so when we have so 
little proof. Can’t you yet arrange in some way 
to appear this evening, Marie ?” 

“No, it is impossible. That was my only copy, 
and I never could rewrite it. Oh, girls, I say it’s 
shocking !” 

Meanwhile Helen had gone down to the bank of 
a little stream near the hotel, and lay on the grass 
under the trees, thinking. Mamie Palmer had, been 
actually unkind to her to-day, and Helen felt almost 
glad the manuscript was lost. She knew it was 
suspected that she had disposed of it, and she felt 
lonely and angry and miserable. But she remem- 
bered distinctly now, that as they were leaving the 
old house, she had seen a small white object on the 
shelf where Marie laid her bag. How possible it 
was that the essay had slipped out and rolled off, 
and was on the shelf at this moment ! 

“Tt isn’t my affair,” mused Helen. 
not have been the essay that I saw.” 

Now Helen loved to study nature, and would 
imagine all sorts of strange things about the insects 
and flowers and birds. As she lay watching the 
stream, she noticed that as it rushed along, a tall 
willow Jeaned over it, and with a harsh, grating 
noise brushed against the sandy bottom as if to 
force the current back; but the stream, with a 
gentle murmur, only refreshed the thirsty roots of 
the willow aud bathed its dusty leaves in her cool 
waters, not being hindered in her appointed course, 
at the same time making it a lovelier tree. 

The girl raised herself. ‘Helen Armstrong,” 
she said, “you have always despised a mean action. 
If you cannot make others like you, you can at least 
be true to yourself.” 

She glanced at the sky to see how high the sun 
was; the lake glowing with its reflected splendor 
seemed ‘“‘a sea of glass mingled with fire.” 

The old building was a considerable distance away, 
but Helen hastened over the road with a much 
lighter heart than she had a few moments ago, 

Arrived at her destination, she went up the stone 
steps again and entered the square room. She 
searched for the paper, and eagerly brought it to 
the light. Yes, it was the missing essay. 

Reaching the hotel and finding the people at din- 
ner, Helen hastened upstairs, and slipping into 
Marie’s room, laid the object of so much trouble on 
the stand, partly covering it with some papers. 
Then she entered her own room, and sitting down 
by a window that faced the lake, confided to her 
one sure friend, her journal, an account of the day. 

Marie returned to her apartments after dinner 
with her disappointment fresh upon her. After 
glancing listlessly about the room, she uttered a cry 
of astonished delight. Of all things! There was 
her manuscript. Of course she called Fern and 
Margaret, who were almost as delighted as herself. 

“} thought we searched very carefully,” said Fern. 
Where did you find it?” 


“Tt might 


“Tt was lying right here on the table. Helen, 
knowing we suspected her, returned it, no doubt.” 

“She might as well have kept it if we are to 
stand here talking about it forever,” interrupted 
Margaret. “Suppose you hurry and get ready to 
go down to the parlors. Oh, Marie, how sweet 
you look in that pink bodice!” 

Helen was as haughty and cold as ever when 
Fern called for her to go downstairs. “TI am tired,” 
— well she might be;— “I prefer to stay here and 
write.” 

Of the entertainment, let it suffice that it was 
successful enough to meet the expectations of the 
most sanguine; that “all the girls” came from 
town; and that, according to all, Marie Palmer had 
never done better. 

After breakfast next morning, as Marie was in 
the act of closing the door that happened to be 
ajar between her room and Helen’s, a book fell 
from a table, and she stepped in to put it in place. 


Helen Armstrong. 
Journal. 


The cover was thus inscribed; the volume had 
fallen open at yesterday’s page. Margaret said 
that Marie had a very large bump of curiosity. 
“Considering the way she has treated me, it will 
be perfectly justifiable for me to read one page,” 
she soliloquized. As her eyes ran down the lines, 
her face grew red. She discovered how her essay 
was lost through her own carelessness, and restored 
by the thoughtfulness and painstaking of one whom 
she had accused as its purloiner from an evil motive. 
With Helen’s closing confession, as follows, the 
heart of the surreptitious reader quite melted : 

“Of course it is my own fault that the girls don’t 
like me. I wish I wasn’t so disagreeable; but I 
suppose I shall be ‘that haughty Helen Armstrong’ 
to the end of the chapter.” 

“Oh, girls!” was Marie’s outpour of feeling to 
her two friends, “I am so ashamed. I never had 
such a contemptible opinion of myself.” 

“There is more good in Helen than we ever gave 
her credit for,’ declared Fern, when they had heard 
the story. 

“Yes,” emphasized Margaret. “Few would have 
done this thing so quietly, had they done it at all.” 

“Helen stands as a fair maid of honor,” from 
Marie. ‘“‘ Who knows how much the faults of which 
she is painfully conscious, after all, have been ag- 
gravated by want of true friendship? To help her 
correct these is to be helped ourselves.” 

That evening four girls sat together beside the 
lake, watching the sun as it sank into the water, 
and none with happier face than Helen Armstrong. 
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THE TURKEY-GOBBLER. 
BY SUSIE M. BEST, 


Here comes the turkey-gobbler! 
Just see him strutting by ; 

He does n’t know Thanksgiving 
Ts drawing very nigh. 


“Gobble, gobble, gobble!” 
He’s very proud just now ; 
He’s monarch of the barnyard, 

As all the fowl allow. 


He does n’t know he’s destined 
To lose his head some day, 
And in a great big oven 
Be cooked without delay. 


He does n’t know at dinner, 
When we sit down to eat, 

He’ll be upon the table 
Without his head and feet. 


“Gobble, gobble, gobble!” 

He does n’t know these things, 
Or else I’m pretty certain 

He’d try to spread his wings. 


O Mr. Turkey-Gobbler, 
Strutting proudly by, 

Look out! look out! Thanksgiving 
Is drawing very nigh! 
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CHILD-LIFE IN A HOSPITAL. 


BY ISABELLE H. FITZ. 


NCE ona time, it was my lot to spend several 
weeks in a hospital. As I was not very ill, I 
enjoyed many privileges, and had a decidedly 

good time. In recalling the friends of those days, — 
for all are friends who are thus thrown together by 
the common bond of sickness,—there come vividly 
to mind the bright, happy faces of children whom 
we older people petted and amused almost to their 
harm. 

Contrary to the usual opinion, a hospital is far 
from an unhappy place for sick children. They grow 
to love it, and the kind nurses who tend them so 
devotedly ; and it is often with grief that they learn 
it is time to go home. ; 

This may be due to two reasons: many of them 
have never known such good care and abundance of 
food, while the amount of petting they receive from 
both patients and nurses is enough to turn the head 
of any but a very sensible child. If able to bear it, 
there is nearly always some patient ready to tell a 
story or read to the child. 

The ward provides a few toys; and I have known 
a nurse to send out and purchase from her scanty 
wages some particular toy that she thought would 
amuse her small charge. 

It is interesting to watch the eager expression of 
face on the part of the various nurses when a child is 
brought into the ward. There is a feeling of rivalry 
as to which shall have the privilege of caring for the 
tiny sufferer; and the one to whom the head nurse 
assigns the charge bears off her treasure with a tri- 
umphant look of happiness, although it may add 
largely to her care. 

The patients, too, are looking on with interest; for 
“a child in the ward” brightens their gloomy hours, 
and takes them out of themselves. 

It was a novel sight to see a boy of ten years or so 
teaching the alphabet to an old man, whose bed stood 
next to his! 

But I started to tell you of my particular friends 
in this large, sunny ward. The first morning of my 
stay, I was awakened by the sound of a kiss, and a 
childish voice saying, “I love you, Miss H—— ;” to 
which the night nurse responded, “And I love you 
too, Lillie.” 

This was my first intimation that there was a child 
in the room, for I had seen none the previous night. 
It happened that the large shaft containing our heat 
registers shut off her bed from my view, but an ex- 
ploration of the room that morning brought me to 
her bedside. A bright, eager face, though thin and 
pale, peered out from among raised pillows, which 
the tiny red shawl about the shoulders caused to look 
only more pale and wan. My offer of a story was at 
once accepted, and she proved a good listener. 

Lillie’s own story was as follows: taken with 
typhoid fever in a town some ten miles away, word 
was sent to the hospital, and a closed carriage was at 
once sent for her. Wrapped in blankets, she was 
quickly brought to the hospital; and day after day, 
as the fever racked her small form, she was care- 
fully nursed and tended by skilful hands. It was no 
wonder she became devotedly attached to her own 
particular nurse; for every one, old or young, who 
came to know Miss C—— cherished a peculiar feeling 
of affection for her. 
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One day, I canght sight of a happy little picture. 
Tt was Lillie’s birthday; and in honor of the day 
there was seated beside her bed a small brother, 
happy and dignified in all the glory of a bright red 
necktie, spotless clothes, and well-brushed hair. Op- 
posite him was “papa,” telling his little daughter of 
home happenings, of mamina and the baby brother 
and sister, while the flushed cheeks and sparkling 
eyes of the little hostess, sitting propped up in bed, 
testified to her keen enjoyment of the whole. 

But of all the sprightly little misses of seven years 
that I have ever seen, Annie M—— was the spright- 
liest. This little girl was one day playing with her 
sister by the fireside, when she fell over a rug and 
injured her foot. Several operations were performed, 
but as yet the child was obliged to use crutches. But 
that fact did not in any way lessen her activity. With 
two crutches or one—or none, in fact —she would 
skip over the floor like a one-leggeil fairy, and be out 
of sight before one could count five. I can see her 
now in a favorite attitude, poised on one foot, lightly 
leaning on her crutch, blue eyes beaming, cheeks a 
dainty pink, and golden curls at rest for one brief 
moment. The next, a cheery voice was calling from 
some far-off nook, or the tap, tap of°a tiny crutch 
was sounding on the paved walk down the driveway. 
Dear little maiden! you have caught heaven’s sun- 
light in your heart as well as the glint of its golden 
beams in your curls. 

Annie’s particular friend and enemy was “ John- 
nie,” a lad of ten years, also dependent on his. wooden 
support, but equally ingenious in getting over the 
ground without it. They could not bear to play 
apart, but each interview was sure to end in a quarrel 
and some spicy words from our rosy-cheeked maiden, 
which, however, had no lasting effect on their future 
friendship. 

Space forbids my telling of wee Robbie, whom we 
loved to rock, or of a beautiful-faced boy called 
Charlie, whose patience won all hearts, and who was 
loath to leave the kind care of the hospital nurses for 
his more luxurious home and indulgent parents. 

Sometimes the story of Maggie in “ Little Dorrit,” 
whose ideas of heaven and happiness were derived 
from her brief hospital experience, would come into 
my mind; and I am inclined to think it may have 
many a counterpart on this side of the Atlantic. 
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WEALTH. 


ALL wealth is but a trust, 
Or money, brains, or power. 
Used selfishly, it turns to dust ; 
Used well, it blooms a flower! 


Witiiam Brunton. 
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POLLY’S ASTER HARVEST. 


-BY HELEN T. PREBLE. 


WAY up in the New Hampshire hills there is 
an old-fashioned town, peaceful and quiet, 
and filled with a people of loving, charitable 

natures. ; 

It was in this town that Polly Atkins lived, a 
healthy, happy country girl, with a heart and head 
brimful of girlish notions. Among these many 
notions one took root, and sprouted into something 
that gave pleasure and benefit to many, old and 
young. 

Polly was very fond of flowers, and had watched 
and tended a garden of her own ever since she had 
been old enough. It seemed as if no other plants 
bloomed as freely as hers, and her luck with slips 
was known from one end to the other of the town. 

_ Specially fond of asters, her pocket money, during 


this particular spring, was carefully saved, and used 
in purchasing aster seeds; and she had them sowed 
earlier than any one else. Every catalogue was 
searched, and every variety sent for. All along, 
new varieties were sown, and the garden patch had 
to be enlarged, and the other plants were almost 
neglected, in her desire to do the very best by the 
asters. 

The first ones began to bloom the first of August 
or the very last of July, and were well worth all the 
care Polly had given them. Then it was that Polly 
took her mother and brother Fred into her confidence. 
Fred looked rather doubtful, but Mrs Atkins nodded, 
and seemed to favor the idea, which was, that Fred 
should carry asters twice a week to the hotel in the 
next town, to supply the needs of summer visitors, 
Polly offering him one-third of the proceeds. 

“ What do you want to do it for, Sis ?” 

“T want some money, and I want to earn it myself, 
and I thought you would help me; but if you don’t 
want to, why I’ll do it alone;” and Polly’s face 
clouded. 

Fred thought a moment, and then decided to accept 


the offer. 


“Suppose I can try, anyhow, and if I don’t like I 
can stop.” 

“Let’s try it to-day,” said Polly, “before any one 
gets ahead of us.” 

Accordingly, a large basket was stored with loose, 
prettily arranged bunches of asters of every hue. 

“ Asters, and nothing else?” asked Mrs. Atkins. 

“Nothing else,” replied Polly “I’ve staked all on 
my asters, and mean to do something lovely with 
them;”’ and Polly looked very mysterious. 

Fred drove slowly up’to the hotel veranda, which 
was filled with strange people, feeling very uncom- 
fortable when a young lady spied the flowers, and 
coming down to the wagon asked if they were for 
sale. Fred told her that they were, and pulled the 
basket out from under the seat to show her the 
different colors. 

“ Ain’t they lovely! look, mamma; just the thing 
for our tea!” and she took all, and engaged as many 
more as he could bring that afternoon. 

“ Asters so early!” every one was exclaiming ; and 
Fred went home with as many orders as he could 
possibly fill within a week. 

“ Wonder what Polly wants that money for — some 
new scheme —she is always full of them; but then 
they most always pan out pretty well. Polly ought to 
have been a boy, with a head like hers for planning.” 
Taken altogether, Fred was pretty proud of Polly’s 
notions, and generally accepted her offers, after 
having taken what he considered due consideration ; 
he would never jump at the bait,—it would have 
pleased Polly too well. 

All summer Polly was kept busy, and her success 
far exceeded her rosiest hopes. At the last, just 
before the coaching parade, every bud was forced to 
do duty; and when her last order was filled, Polly’s 
aster-bed was a thing of the past, the leaves dried 
and brown, but the bright silver pieces that she and 
Fred counted that evening were very consoling. 

“Twenty-five dollars and fifty cents in all, gives 
me eight and a half; you might tell a fellow what 
you are going to do with it; perhaps I’d help you 
out.” 

Polly langhed and said, “ You wait; I] tell when 
the time comes.” 

That evening Polly could wait no longer, 
announced that the time had come to tell. 

“Why, yes, dear, of course I am willing; the 
money is yours to spend as you like, and I think this 
a lovely way to spend it.” 

Polly went on to explain more explicitly. 

“Nice books, you know, mamma, — Miss Alcott’s, 
Mrs. Whitney’s, and nice boys’ books. Don’t you 
think books make a lot of difference in boys and 
girls 2?” 

“Indeed I do, dear, and I try to have youand Fred 
read only the best. A few good books are much 


and 


better than any amount of foolish, overdrawn tales 
giving a false idea of life.” 

A week from the time Polly sold her last asters, 
she and Fred went with their mother to Boston to 
buy “ Polly’s Scheme,” as Fred persisted in calling 
the little library that Polly wished to purchase for a 
club of poor children at the North End. She had 
heard of the society through a young lady who had 
spent the previous summer in the town. 

It was hard to know just what to select with even 
so much money as twenty-five dollars and fifty cents ; 
for Fred had offered his money with the privilege of 
purchasing boys’ books only with it. 

At last, however, the money was all spent, and a 
nice little collection was chosen. Nearly all of Miss 
Alcott’s, many of Mrs. Whitney’s, some of Trow- 
bridge’s, the “ Dotty Dimple,” and other of Sophie 
May’s, “Bird’s Christmas Carol,” and “Story of 
Patsy,” together with some good biographies, “ Amer- 
ican Poets,” and several good histories, completed 
the number. 

The books were expressed home to be numbered 
and covered, and when that was done, Polly and 
Fred wrote a number of neat catalogues and sent 
them with the books, and a letter telling how the 
money was earned that bought them, and expressing 
the hope that they would give much pleasure. 

All through the winter they received reports of 
the enjoyment which their little library afforded, and 
how other people, spurred on by their generous gift, 
had added books until there were one hundred. 

Quite a number —and a substantial harvest for 
one crop of asters to reap! But it is from the little 
comes the great, and every kind endeavor reaps a 
harvest far beyond its sowing. 


Little minds are tamed and subdued by misfor- 
tune ; but great minds rise above it. 
WASHINGTON IRVING. 
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TEDDIE’S MENAGERIE. 
BY LIZZIE DE ARMOND. 


dias had just returned from school, hungry 

as a bear. Upstairs he rushed, three steps at a 
time, making enough noise for two or three boys of 
his size. 

“Quietly, my son!” called mother from the dining- 
room; “wash your face and hands; be quick, for 
dinner is waiting, and grandma is here.” 

You may be sure Teddie hurried when he heard 
this delightful news, for grandma was just the sweet- 
est, dearest old lady you ever could imagine. She 
always had large pockets in her dresses, full of sur- 
prises for old and young, and her stories, — she 
might talk for an hour and you would wish she 
had only begun. 

“Well, Teddie,” said grandma, as he gave her one 
of his regular bear hugs, “let me see if you have 
improved any since my last visit, —a little taller, a 
trifle stouter, and I hope a great deal better; is that 
so?” 

As the bright blue eyes seemed to read him through 
and through, Teddie hung his head and grew very 
red in the face; there were a few things he really 
hoped grandma would not find out. 

The days lengthened into weeks, and although at 
first Teddie was determined to be a model boy, he 
fell back into his old ways; and they were not always 
good ones either. One rainy day grandma had been 
teaching him a new game on his slate; as he leaned 
his head against her shoulder, she put her arm loy- 
ingly around him, and said in such a sorrowful tone: 
“eddie, dear, why do you keep such a menagerie of 
wild beasts ?”” 

“A menagerie!” said Teddie, lifting up his head 
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SELFISHNESS. 
BY 


Meister. and Floyd were brother and 


ADA RUSSELL. 


sister, Mattie was ten years old, and 

Floyd six. There being but one day's 
difference in the dates of their birthdays, Mat- 
tie’s falling on the twelfth and Floyd’s on the 
thirteenth of December, they celebrated them 
together. 

Floyd had always been delicate, and was 
consequently somewhat spoiled, and, to papa’s 
and mamma’s sorrow, very selfish. Vainly had 
they tried to cure him of this trait, which sadly 
marred an otherwise lovely character, and often 
caused them pain and mortification. But at 
this very birthday which they were to celebrate 
so happily, he would ever select the largest 
cake in the pile, or the finest apple in the 
basket He would even show very decided 
anger if he were not preferred to Mattie in all 
things. 

Mattie. a loving little sister, was very 
ready to sield to him in everything. “ For, you 
see,’ she once said to Aunt Anne, “he is not 
very strong.” 

“ Well,” her auntie had replied, rather dryly, 
“he is strong in one respect.” 

“What is that, auntie?” said Mattie, inno- 
cently. 

“He is strongly selfish,” — which reply 
offended Mattie not a little. 

But on this particular birthday, he was taught 
the folly of always choosing the largest, or of 
desiring to be first in all things. 

A few little friends had been invited to 
share the birthday feast. At dessert the little 
gifts were presented, as was the custom, in 
honor of their joint birthdays. The parcels 
had all been opened, and their merits discussed, 
except the one that had last arrived by express 
at eleven o’clock that very day. Neither papa 
nor mamma knew the contents of the parcels 
sent by Aunt Anne. They were directed by 
letter to make a choice, and each must keep 
the one he or she selected. 

As usual, papa asked, “ Who chooses first ?” 

Floyd, with red cheeks and bright eyes, 
actually grew pale, he was so afraid that Mat- 
tie, by virtue of her seniority, would be allowed 
to choose first. 

But with a glance at Floyd, she said, “Oh, 
let brother choose.” 

Floyd instantly selected the larger bundle, 
while papa very gravely handed the smaller 
one to Mattie. They opened them with trem- 
bling fingers. An exclamation from Floyd 
caused all eyes to glance at him, and he was 
nearly crying from yexation. 

Mattie, meanwhile, had opened hers, and, 
with a little scream, she held it up. Yes, just 
what Floyd had long wished for, —a handsome 
little silver watch and chain. Poor Floyd! he 


in surprise, “surely you are joking; you know I have 
only a black cat and a rat terrier — ” 

“And a lion, a fox, a tiger, and a poreupine,” 
continued grandma. “That dreadful temper of 
yours makes you rage about like a roaring lion; 
the covering up of your little sins and shortcomings 
reminds me of a crafty fox; the revengeful feelings 
you exhibit towards your companions belong to the 
tiger; and the porcupine, —how many times a day 
those ugly bristles, barbed with unkind, disobedient 
words, are sticking their sharp points into your dear- 
est friends! Ask the Lord to help you drive them 
out of your life, my son, or some day they will turn 
upon you and destroy you.” 

Tears stood in Teddie’s eyes; he had never before 
thought of the wild beasts in connection with him- 


self, but that night in the quiet of his own room he 
determined, with the Lord’s help, to wage war upon 
these wild beasts. He was only human, and there 
was many a battle to fight; but though the conflict 
was long, strength came to him from on high, and 
the menagerie became a thing of the past. 
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Wuen Polycarp to flames was sent, 
Christ’s witness in the ages old, 
Disciples o’er his ashes bent — 
And found them turned to gold! 
Wiriiam Brunton. 


was hugging a large dictionary. 
Papa and mamma repressed a smile; but 
Mattie said: “Never mind, Floyd, you may have 
the watch. I can use the dictionary in my schoo] 
work.” 

“No,” said papa, very decidedly; “Aunt Anne 
would be displeased. Floyd is justly rewarded; and 
Tam glad he is learning the fact that precious articles 
are often concealed in small bundles.” 

Floyd was cured of his selfishness, and on his 
seventh birthday was given a very handsome little 
watch. 

Verily, selfishness is one of the ugliest of the 
“Jittle foxes.” 


The one prudence in life is concentration. 
EMERSON. — 
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COWS AT A WATERING PLACE. — AucGustr BonHetr. 
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FAMOUS PICTURES OF ANIMALS. 
No. III.— Cows at a Watering Place. 


BY EVELYN 8, FOSTER. 
N that humble but happy home in Paris where 
if Rosa Bonheur lived and worked, there were four 
other young artists whose names are worthy of 
honor, although they painted no pictures so famous 
as the “ Nivernais Ploughing” or “'The Horse Fair.” 
These were Rosa Bonheur’s brothers and sister, — 
Fran¢ois Auguste and Jules Isidore, her own brothers, 
Juliette, her sister; and Germain, her half-brother. 
There were also, as you know, two step-brothers. 
Their names were Hippolyte and Alphonse Peyrol. 
One of these became a successful worker in brouze. 

Rosa was the eldest child; Auguste came next. 
It is said Auguste and Isidore themselves were a 
lovely picture. We can imagine what happy times 
these young people must have had together, notwith- 
standing the hardships of their lot, united as they 
were, not only by affection, but by noble aims and 
similar tastes, guided and taught by a talented and 
sympathetic father, and cared for by a loving mother, 
so deyoted to her own and her husband’s children 
that had a stranger looked on, he would not have 
fancied four of the number her step-sons and step- 
daughters. 

Their home was in the sixth story of a Paris house. 
All loved animals; and the studio, in which the 
father sat in his arm-chair, teaching and advising his 
children, was something like a menagerie. Hens, 
ducks, and pigeons cackled, quacked, and cooed in 
one corner. There were gay and fragrant flowers 
outside the windows, and birds inside. A sheep had 
also a home there. 

Rosa pitied the birds when they were confined in 
cages, and one of her brothers put a net-work over 
the windows, so that they could be safely allowed a 
little more liberty. At night Isidore took the sheep 
on his shoulders and carried it down stairs to a field 
near by, where it could have some green grass and a 
better chance torun about. After it had had its out- 
ing, he carried it back as he had brought it down. 

Sometimes the young people would leave their 
studies for a while to enjoy a frolic or a game, enter- 
ing into these pleasures with the same zeal they put 
into their work. Their father, too, it is said, would 


occasionally join them in these sports. Then there 
was the pleasure that came to them from books, —a 
pleasure heightened by congenial companionship. 

The spur of need added to their earnestness in 
their study ; their deyotion to their study gave zest 
to their recreations. 

We should naturally look for worthy work from 
such a band of students. Each of the five children 
of Raymond Bonheur won recognition as an artist ; 
all have taken pride in adding to their signatures, 
“pupil of my father.” Isidore became a sculptor; 
Auguste painted, not only fine animal pictures, but 
landscapes and portraits; Juliette is a painter of 
animals; and Germain, the youngest of the brothers, 
is a landscape painter. 

In a description published in “The Century ” some 
years ago of Rosa Bonheur’s home at By, near the 
forest of Fontainebleau, the large stone dogs that 
form the caryatides supporting the mantel are men- 
tioned as the work of Isidore. ‘The writer also speaks 
of the portraits of the artist’s parents hanging on the 
wall, —one painted by herself, one by her brother 
Auguste. Although Auguste never gained the great 
popularity of his sister, some art critics think he was 
really the greater painter. 

recollect reading in the “Christian Register” some 
time ago a pleasant description of an exhibition of 
paintings in New York City in which a picture by 
Rosa Bonbeur —“ The Horse Fair,” if I remember 
rightly —and a picture by her brother Auguste were 
exhibited ; and the writer, a discriminating lover of 
art, said that the one by Auguste gave him the 
greater enjoyment, and, eyen with the sister's work 
so near, seemed to him the finest. 

Rosa delighted to represent animals in action, often 
in violent action. In such subjects she excelled her 
brother, who preferred quieter scenes ; as the cows in 
this picture, standing in the cool water, under the 
tree. He was particularly successful in his pictures 
of cows. The picture “Cows at a Watering Place ” 
has been many times copied. His “Sheep in Pas- 
ture” and “ Goats on the Mountain” have also been 
often reproduced. The backgrounds of his paintings 
are considered especially pleasing, even superior to 
his sister’s. He, too, received the Cross of the 
Legion of Honor, it being awarded to him a few 
years after the Empress Eugénie so gracefully gave 
it to Rosa Bonheur. 


Juliette has also won distinction as an animal 
painter. At the Metropolitan Museum, the home of 
“The Horse Fair,” was at one time a picture by her. 
She married one of her step-mother’s sons. I read a 
few days ago a pleasant description of her studio, 
which was then over the room in which her husband 
exhibited his fine works in bronze. 

The writer mentioned a portrait of Rosa painted 
by Auguste. Many of Isidore’s works haye been 
reproduced in bronze by his brother-in-law. 

Raymond Bonheur’s talent and love for art was 
inherited, not only by his sons and daughters, but by 
his grandchildren, two of Madame Peyrol’s sons 
being artists. . 

Rosa Bonheur, her brothers, sisters, and nephews, 
are artists of our own century. Rosa was born in 
1822. Auguste was born in 1824, and died in 1884. 


One part of knowledge consists in being ignorant 
of such things as are not worthy to be known. 
CRATEs. 


THE FROST. 


Tue Frost looked forth one still clear night, 
And whispered, “ Now I shall be out of sight ; 
So through the valley and over the height 

In silence Ill take my way: 

I will not go on like that blustering train, 
The wind and the snow, the hail and the rain, 
Who make so much bustle and noise in vain, 
But I'll be as busy as they. 


Then he flew to the mountain, and powdered its crest ; 
He lit on the trees, and their boughs he dressed 

In diamond beads; and over the breast 

Of the quivering lake he spread 

A coat of mail, that it need not fear 

The downward point of many a spear 

That he hung on the margin, far and near, 

Where a rock could rear its head. 


He went to the windows of those who slept, 

And over each pane like a fairy crept: 

Wherever he breathed, wherever he stept, 

By the light of the moon were seen 

Most beautiful things: there were flowers and trees ; 
There were bevies of birds and swarms of bees; 
There were cities with temples and towers ; and these 
All pictured in silver sheen! 


But he did one thing that was hardly fair: 
He peeped in the cupboard, and finding there 
That all had forgotten for him to prepare — 
“Now, just to set them a-thinking, 
I'll bite this basket of fruit,” said he, 
“This costly pitcher I’ll burst in three, 
And the glass of water they ’ve left for me 
Shall ’tchick !’ to tell them I’m drinking.” 
Hannan F. Gourp. 


For Bvery Other Sunday. 
COMMON-SENSE HALL. 
BY BERTHA BURNHAM BARTLETT, 


HERE was a subdued little buzz of voices in 
At the moment succeeding the prayer at chapel, 
— there always was, in spite of all that Frau- 
lein Berkis could say or do. It was very subdued, 
but yet it was there; and the Fraulein, who could 
hear the buzzing but not the words, often wondered 
what was said. Had she known, perhaps she would 
not have been very severe, for the burden of the 
refrain was usually something like this: “ Was n’t 
Fraulein’s prayer lovely! I wish I could be good,” — 
forgetting that the refraining from comment would 
have been one step in the right direction. 
But to-day, instead of dismissing the school to 
their various classes by the tap of the bell, the 
Fraulein rose, and smilingly addressed them :— 
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“Young ladies, our president has persuaded me 
that a holiday is not to be despised now and then. 
Such being the case, our regular lessons will be 
omitted to-day, while such as desire to do so may enjoy 
the pleasures of mountain-climbing. We start from 
Lorton Hall at ten o’clock. You are dismissed.” 

Such a commotion! ‘The faculty, on the platform 
behind the Fraulein, obligingly whispered to each 
other, that they might not see the disorderly “march- 
ing out,” which was usually a stately and serious 
affair. Then once outside the door, the tongues of 
the girls seemed tireless, as their owners hastened to 
their respective “homes” to prepare for the picnic. 

The Young Ladies’ Seminary was a delightful 
place, and its students were from far and near. 
Lucy Warner, the parodist of the school, immor- 
talized it in a poem, beginning, — 


‘¢Girt round with rugged mountains, 
The Seminary stands ; 
Within her classic chambers 
Are girls of many lands.” 


There were several “ homes,” so called, and truly were 
they named. The teachers were young, and, without 
a known exception, delightful people. Students-elect 
were wont to declare there was one drawback con- 
nected with the school; but after getting accustomed 
to it, they decided the “drawback” was more a 
source of pleasure than anything else. At any rate, 
they had ample scope for fun in the doing of their 
daily tasks ; for all the work, even to the cooking and 
washing and the blacking of stoves, was done by 
the girls. 

And now all was hurry and bustle. Lorton House 
was to provide the doughnuts; and forthwitha dozen 
girls were deep in the mysteries of doughnut-making, 
while another instalment of merry lassies carefully 
packed dishes that would be needed. 

Over at Meredith Hall the girls made sandwiches, 
toothsome and inviting in appearance; and at 
Windom Hall the coffee was made, after the most 
approved receipt. The relishes also were left to the 
Windomites to furnish. 

Suddenly the chapel bell struck ten. The girls 
flew for hats and wraps, men placed the barrels of 
good things in teams, and the party started. 

Such fun! There were two hundred and fifty of 
the merriest girls in the world, and the day was 
lovely. Half way up the mountain, they met a 
second party, from the Boys’ School across the river. 

“Hurrah for our president!” It was Harry Hol- 
comb who gave the shout, and four hundred hearty 
young voices gave the proposed cheers for the be- 
loved president of the twin schools. Then from the 
hills came back the echoes, “ Our president — our 
president.” 

The guest of the day, however, was not the last- 
named gentleman, but a tall Englishman, whom 
“our president” particularly honored. He was very 
pleasant, but yet wondered a little at these bright 
young people, doubting whether the “Semites” and 
“Schoolites ” could be earnest and studious and sen- 
sible, like English lads and lasses across the water. 

Leola Vindoe noticed the expression on his quiet 
face, and whispered half-angrily about it to Joe 
Somers. f 

“Thinks all we want is fun! Huh! But if we 
don’t study Latin and Greek at ten years, like English 
boys, we get there; don’t we, Leola?” 

The tall Englishman heard the last few words, and 
smiled a trifle condescendingly. “Get to England?” 
he inquired pleasantly. 

Joe Somers flushed. “Not exactly —I meant to 
say we get ahead, even though we go slow.” 

The gentleman laughed. “TI thought swift loco- 
motion was a trait here,” he said quietly; and Joe 
concluded to leave the subject. 

At last it was dinner-time; and was there ever a 
more delightful repast than that spread on the top of 
Old Glory, as the young people had named the 


mountain? ‘Then, after an hour or two of frolic, 
came the homeward trip. 

“ Are they not young people to be proud of, these 
boys and girls?” ‘The president asked the question, 
and the tall Englishman nodded. 

“But will they ever be practical and — excuse me, 
my friend — and possessed of common sense? Our 
youth are very different —and these seem to think 
only of enjoyment. I do not wish to make compari- 
sons — ask only for information.” 


The girls retired early that night, for the mountain 
trip had tired them. 

Suddenly Leola Vindoe woke with a stifling sensa- 
tion, then sprang hastily from the bed. Could it be 
possible that Windom Hall was on fire? But see! 
the smoke was oozing through floor and crevices! 
Should she open the door and rush to give the alarm, 
or would so doing but fan the fire? Oh, for one 
moment in which to think! Ah, the fire-escape was 
just outside her window, and she —but the others! 
Were they awake? There was, to be sure, a narrow 
iron grating running all around the house, with here 
and there an escape; but it was so narrow, and if 
she should grow dizzy! 

“He shall give his angels charge over thee.” The 
words read by Fraulein the day before came vividly 
to mind ; and then through the window Leola stepped, 
out of the stifling heat of her room, which she was 
occupying alone. Carefully avoiding a downward 
glance, she walked.on the narrow ledge to the next 
window, woke the frightened roommates, and bade 
them hasten down the escape to give the alarm. 

“But don’t dare to open your door!” she said 
solemnly. Then on to the next window, and the next, 
always giving the same caution. She sobbed as she 
reached the Fraulein’s room. 

“ Are you crazy, Leola?” 

“See the smoke — oh, do hurry!” 
Fraulein hesitated no longer. 

At last the lawns were covered with people, who 
had come in response to the alarm, and Leola was 
released from duty, though not until she had almost 
completed the circuit of the house. 

The firemen worked hard; but the moment a cur- 
rent of air reached the smoke the first floor was in a 
blaze, and an hour later only a pile of smoking ruins 
remained to tell that “Troy was.” 

“Tf a single door had been opened on the upper 
floor, not one could have escaped,” declared the chief 
fireman, the one who had tried to force an entrance 
into the burning building. 

“Vow did it happen that every one did escape ?” 
The question was asked by the tall Englishman, who 
had been working as hard as if he had n’t been a real 
live lord. 

Fraulein, in her flannel waterproof, answered the 
question. 

“ And that girl went almost around the house on 
that ledge! I noticed it yesterday; it wasn’t a foot 
wide. And she was dizzy on the mountain yester- 
day. I remember the name, because of its oddity. 
Such a sensible girl!” 

The next morning Leola was asked why she did 
not rush out into the hall. 

“Why, Fraulein, our books say we must never 
create a current of air where there is a fire, and of 
course I remembered, else what use to study ?” 

The tall Englishman, who was in the room, smiled, 
not condescendingly this time, but in admiration, as 
he said quietly to “our president”: “ American girls 
may be lively and care-free, but if they are as prac- 
tical and level-headed as these girls, they are girls to 
be proud of. 

The best of the story remains to be told. When 
the English lord went away, he left his check for five 
thousand pounds with which to build another home, 
that should be called “Common-Sense Hall; ” while 
to Leola, a few months later, there came from across 
the water the dearest little Swiss watch, inscribed, 
“To a brave Yankee girl.” 


And the 
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BETTY’S AFTERNOON. 


BY GERTRUDE MORTON, 


ETTY lay on the haymow, her book open 
before her. Beside her, in a paper bag, were 
four generous-sized ginger-snaps, There had 

been six, but two had disappeared. ‘The barn was 
large and cool and airy. The hay was soft and 
sweet. ‘he summer breeze came in through an 
open window near by, bearing the scent of lilacs 
and the song of countless birds. Altogether, it was 
a pleasant place to spend a warm afternoon, and 
there was old Mac below for company, ready to 
respond with a cheerful neigh to any attempt at 
conversation. But Betty was too interested in her 
book, just now, to care to talk to any one —even 
Mac. She read eagerly, turning the leaves hastily. 
The book was one her Uncle Will had presented 
to her on her last birthday, a week ago; and ever 
since that time she had been trying to find an op- 
portunity to read it, but without success. A farm 
is a busy place in summer, even for a small maiden, 
Betty thought. If one wasn’t asked to look after 
the baby, one must run all over the neighborhood 
doing errands. If there happened to be no errands, 
there were chickens to feed, the eggs to hunt, the 
sitting-room to dust, or the dishes to wipe. All too 
soon, even on long days, came the early bedtime, 
and since the new book came, there had not been 
a single opportunity to hide away among the hay 
with the precious treasure. Betty turned another 
page breathlessly. She could hardly wait to find 
out if the little heroine did really find her parents 
again. Suddenly, to the sweet accompaniment of 
bird songs and perfume there was borne in through 
the window, — 

“Betty!” 

Betty did not move a muscle. 

“ Bet-ty!” 

Betty read on eagerly, trying to convince herself 
that she did not hear, — or at least, that it was of no 
consequence if she did. 

“Betty! Betty Badger! Where are you?” It 
was her mother’s voice surely. Betty closed her 
book with a snap, and sat upright. All at once 
she remembered that her mother had asked her to 
take a pitcher of butter-milk over to old Mrs. Curtis 
after dinner, and she had forgotten it until this 
minute. 

“Oh, dear!” she sighed, “that is always the way.” 

“ Where can that child be,’ she heard her mother 
say ; but still she did not reply. 

“Perhaps she went over to play with the Hunt 
children, ma’am,” Sophronia suggested. 

“Very likely; I am sorry,” she heard; then all 
was silent again. 

Betty drew a long breath. “I think this after- 
noon belongs to me,” she said to herself; and as 
though Mac below heard the unspoken words he 
neighed sympathetically. “ Well, I’ll just read a 
page or two more, and then I s’pose I’ve got to go. 
Mrs. Curtis won’t want her butter-milk before sup- 
per-time, anyway. Sophronia can take it over if 
mother can’t wait awhile.” She ate two more 
ginger-snaps, settled herself comfortably again, and 
was soon lost in her book. ; 

It was late in the afternoon when Betty at last 
climbed down from her cosey corner, and sauntered 
slowly toward the house. As she entered, Sophronia 
looked up. 

“ Wherever have you been, child ?” she said. 

“Oh, — off,” replied Betty, vaguely, on her way 
to the front part of the house. As she entered the 
sitting-room, her mother exclaimed, — 

“Why, Betty, dear, where have you been? I 
hunted all over the house for you, and went to the 
door and called you. Cousin Mary has been over, 
and she brought us some delicious ice-cream. I 
was so disappointed that you could not have some ; 


but to-day is so warm 1 knew it would melt, so we 
ate it all, as you did not come.” 

“() mother!” cried Betty in dismay. It was bad 
enough to lose a visit from cousin Mary, who was 
the most beautiful young lady in the world, the 
children thonght. But ice-cream too! “O mother! 
And —I heard you, and I thought it was the butter- 
milk!” 

“Thought what, dear?” exclaimed her mother. 
Then as she comprehended, — “Oh, no; I carried it 
over myself this forenoon, But why didn’t you 
come, if you heard me ?” 

“Why—I—I—” and tired and disappointed 
Betty slid into her mother’s lap and told the tale 
to her. ‘And oh,” she sighed, as she finished, “if 
I could only have seen cousin Mary, and had the 
cream with you all, and everything. The book 
grew stupid, too. The last half wasn’t half so 
interesting as the first.” 

“T suppose you know why it was not, dear ?” 

“Why, no,” replied Betty, sitting up in surprise. 

Her mother whispered one word in her ear, — 
“Conscience; and,” she added, “if you had listened 
to it, the book would haye kept its interest, and 
you would have had the other good things too.” 

“Yes,” said Betty, slowly and thoughtfully, “so 
I should!” 


You are convinced by experience that very few 
things are brought to a successful issue by impet- 
uous desire, but most by calm and prudent. fore- 


thought. THucYDIDEs. 
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THE HARMONY GARDEN. 
BY ANNIE RUSS MILLIS. 


(THE sky was leaden, the air chilly, and, worst 
[ of all, Ted had begun the day in a fret. 
Twice while he was dressing had mamma 
heard an angry little voice, and been called to dry 
his tears. Just before the children went downstairs 
she asked them to come into her room, and, taking 
Ted on her lap, said: “ Now it is a dull day, and all 
the sunshine we have we must make ourselves. I 
think a nice plan would be to have a harmony 
garden.” . 

That was a new thought, and mamma’s ideas 
were always good ones; so Carl began before any- 
body else could speak, “Oh! tell us about it, and let 
us begin right after breakfast ; only I don’t see how 
we can plant it if it rains, and you won’t let us go 
out and dig.” 

“But this garden you can have in the house, and 
it is well to begin it in stormy weather. If in win- 
ter, then there is generally a good harvest before 
summer. Now, first, we must plant all the kind 
wofds we can, and all the helpful deeds, and pa- 
tient, loving thoughts. It is hard sometimes to get 
this garden started, and when we forget all about 
it for a day and speak cross and quarrel, then at 
night the garden is full of weeds, and a great deal 
of digging must be done before we can begin afresh. 
Now, let us ask God to help us to-day to keep our 
gardens, — which are really our minds, you know, — 
so lovely that he will come and walk in them,” said 
mamma. 

The children tried to be good all day, but some- 
times they forgot. Once mamma heard loud voices 
in the hall where Ted and Carl were sweeping the 
stairs. That was their favorite way of earning their 
Sunday-School money. She stepped outside her 
door in time to see Ted’s little broom fly over the 
railing and fall very near Carl’s head. 

“What have you been planting lately?” she 
asked. “ Were you trying to plant your brush on 
the top of Carl’s head? I wonder what kind of 
flowers it would bear!” Then both the children 
laughed. 

“Well,” said Lily, a little later, “I know one 
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thing, and it’s true,—if you treat people good and 
kind, they will be nice to you and love you; if you 
don’t, they will be hateful. That girl that stole 
the hollyhocks by the fence was so provoked when 
we shook the sticks at her that she has called us 
names every time she has been by, since then. After 
you said perhaps nobody had told her it was stealing, 
and she might not know any better, Carl and I 
picked some nice flowers and gave them to her, 
Now she says ‘Good morning’ to us as polite as 
can be.” 

“That is a very good rule,” said mamma, “for 
we are sure to receive back what we give to others. 
Love sent out must come to us in even greater 
love. Remember who said, ‘Love is the fulfilling 
of the law.’” 

Here Carl rushed in with a tin pan badly dented 
and full of holes, He had been playing it was a 
drum, and had turned it upside down and beaten 
the bottom with stones. 

“Where did you get that?” called mamma; “it 
is one of the pans for rain water, and you have 
ruined it.” 

“Why! I found it out of doors on top of a 
barrel, and it looked rusty, so I took it,” he answered. 

‘Who said you might have it,—is it yours?” 
asked mamma. 

Carl looked down. I don’t s’pose it is. I guess it’s 
grandpa’s.” 

“Now,” continued mamma, “there is a very ugly 
word that we have to use when people take what 
belongs to somebody else without asking. What 
did you call it when the girl took the hollyhocks ? 
Tt sounded as if you said, ‘She stole them.’” Carl 
opened his eyes wide. “Yes; I know you did not 
think about it,” mamma went on, “but if children 
do not learn to think and call things by their right 
names, how can men judge when they are grown 
up? Now,I propose that you earn the money to 
buy a new pan. Of course it seems a small thing 
now, but seeds are tiny when we put them into 
the ground, yet they grow very fast; so we must 
be particular what kind we plant, and you don’t 
want to put that seed in your garden to-day. 
When it is all finished, and you gather your bouquet, 
the name of it will not be ‘bouquet,’ but ‘char- 
acter ;’ and I hope it will be a beautiful and noble 
one.” 

Carl looked so grave that Lily put her arm 
around his neck and whispered, “I guess it will 
take a good deal of money to buy a new pan, 
but I will help you earn it. Now let us think how 
we can do it.” 

Ted finished the talk by saying, ‘“ We tan be 
dood, tan’t we, mamma, even if we don’t earn 
much money % an’ we’ll never plant a steal seed in 
our dardens.” 


If wrong our hearts, our heads are right in vain. 
Youne. 


TELL! 


THERE is a plant you often see 

In gardens and in fields ; 

Its stalk is straight, its leaves are long, 
And precious fruit it yields. 


The fruit when young is soft and white, 
And closely wrapped in green, 

And tassels*hang from every ear, 
Which children love to glean. 


But when the tassels fade away, 
The fruit is ripe and old ; 

It peeps from out the wrapping dry 
Like beads of yellow gold. 


The fruit when young we boil and roast, 
When old, we grind it well. 

Now think of all the plants you know, 

And try its name to tell. Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WHAT JOE GAVE. 
BY KATE S. GATES. 


OE POTTER smiled approvingly on himself as 

J he went down to Sunday School. There was to 

be a collection taken up for a missionary out on 

the frontiers, and Joe had a bright new quarter in 

his pocket to give. Uncle Joe had handed it to 

him just as he had started from home, and told him 
to put it in the contribution-box. 

“T don’t believe another boy in the class will have 
so much to give,” thought Joe, as he thanked his 
uncle. It did not occur to him that perhaps none of 
the other boys had a kind uncle who had plenty of 
quarters to give away, and that it was no virtue of 
his that he had. “Last time they took up a collec- 
tion to send that little heathen boy to school I put in 
a half-dollar, and nobody but teacher gave over ten 
cents. Our class stands way up on giving, and it’s on 
account of teacher and me,” he was thinking, as he 
took his seat feeling and looking as self-satisfied as 
could be. 

“T want to talk to you, children, a few moments,” 
said the superintendent, after the opening exercises. 
“You know that we were to take up a collection to- 
day for our home missionary in the far West. Now 
I want to ask a question or two. How many of you 
are prepared to give +” 

Almost every hand rose, but Joe’s was first and 
highest, he was so sure that he was as well prepared 
as any one. 

“One thing more,—how many of you are going 
to give your own money? By that I mean, not 
money that some one has given you to put in the 
box, but money that you have earned, or that has 
been given to you for spending money that you 
want to use for your own pleasure. How many of 
you are going to give that kind of money ?” 

Joe’s look of satisfaction suddenly disappeared ; 
but he brightened a little when he saw how few 
hands came up this time. 

The superintendent looked sorry. 

“T hoped more of you were givers,” he said. 
“When you put pennies or dimes or quarters into 
the box that some one gave you to give, you do not 
give anything yourself. God cannot feel that you 
have made an offering to him; it is your father’s 
offering or your mother’s, or whosesoever gaye it you 
to give. But when you deny yourself something you 
want, or work to earn money to give, then you give, 
and God is pleased. 

“A long time ago King David wanted to make an 
offering to God in gratitude because the pestilence 
had been stayed, and Ornan offered to give him his 
threshing-floor to build an altar on, and oxen for 
burnt offerings; but David refused to take them. 
He said that he must pay full value, for he would 
not offer unto the Lord that which cost him nothing. 

“Now, my dear children, that is the way I’ want 
you to feel,—that you will not give to God some- 
body’s else gift, and call it yours, but you will give 
your own honest gift. It shall cost you something, 
too, either of work or self-denial. Then God will 
know that you truly love him, and want to please 
him. Shall we wait a week before we take up our 
collection, and each one try to do his or her own 
giving?” 

Slowly and hesitatingly the hands came up; this 
kind of giving was not so simple as the other, and 
others beside Joe felt troubled in mind. He thought 
of a certain quarter laid away in his bureau drawer; 
he had gotten so much saved towards a long-coyeted 
jack-knife. 

“Uncle Joe’s money would do the missionary just 
as much good as mine,” he thought impatiently. 
“Why can’t I give that, and call it done?” 

But Miss Allen talked more about it in class. 

“T hope each one of my boys will really and truly 
give something himself. Think how much God has 
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He looked at the note and then ‘round the store, 
Perplexed as man could be ; 

He threw down the note and called to the rest: 
“Say, what is the matter with me ? 


“Here’s a woman that sends for a lot of things, — 
I’m sure I never saw one ; 

If any of you can tell what she wants, 
Pray do it, for I am done.” 


“Do read us the note,” the others all said ; 
“Let ’s see how the bothering things sound.” 
He took up the note again to read, 
While the rest all gathered around. 


But as he read of “spyss” and “ klovz,” 
Of “shooggar” and good “ grene te,” 

Of “solt”’ and “egz,” they sounded all 
As natural as could be; 


And for the puzzling “two kinds of flowers, — 
For bred and some for pize,” — 

He found it never will pay to trust 
To nothing but one’s eyes. 


done for each one of you; don't it make you want to 
deny yourself for him in some way? We love to 
do even hard things for those we love, you know, and 
no one has done so much for us as God; ought any 
little sacrifice we can make be too much for us ?” 

Well, Joe thought and thought it over all that 
week. He looked at his quarter, and then he went 
down town and looked at the knife in the window. 
It was such a beauty, and he did want it so! But 
he knew in his heart of hearts that he ought to be 
willing to give that quarter to God. : 

“Of course I don’t need that knife; I only jus 
want it,” he said to himself. “T’ve got lots of folks 
and things to be thankful for. Mamma says God 
gave them all to me. There s my home, papa and 
mamma, Uncle Joe, and the rest, my eyes to see, 
my legs that can run and jump, and everything. I 
ought to want to give God something real good; I 
know I ought. That quarter isn’t much, but I hate 
to give it up, but — I just will.” 

So Joe put two quarters in the box; for Uncle Joe 
refused to take his back. 

“But wasn’t it funny ?” he said to his mother, “I 
felt lots happier putting my own money in the box 
than ever 1 did Uncle Joe’s. I mean to give now 
myself every time.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A GROCERY ORDER. 
BY LILLA BARNARD. 


’T was only a note on brown paper scrawled, 
Brought by a little child; 

But the clerk, as he gazed on that paper brown, 
Looked first perplexed, then wild. 


“Who wrote this note?” he asked the child, 
““My mamma,” she timidly said. 

The clerk turned the paper o’er and o’er, 
And slowly shook his head. 


He stared at the words, —“Please send me some 
Spyss ; 
Some klovz, and the kind you call Awl;” 
But when he saw, “I must have some solt,” 
His spirits began to fall. 


And, also, I want two kinds of flowers, — 
For bred and some for pize.” 

The clerk then turned the note about 
And fiercely rubbed his eyes. 


“T want some shooggar, say four or five pounds, 
And one pound of good grene te; 

I want some egz, — a dozen, I guess. 
Send all of these C O D,” 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tue Editor never feels jealous when his friends, 
the contributors, and his helpers, the engravers, take 
most of the space in Every Oruer Sunpay. All 
he demands is room enough to place his Chair, 
and the chance to say, “ Welcome! I am glad to see 
you.” 

Here is a sample note of the many messages which 
are sent by Post-Office Mission workers. It comes 
from Arkansas. “I receive the Every OTHER 
Sunpbay, and distribute the copies among the chil- 
dren. They are much pleased. Every copy (and I 
give only one to each family) is read by a dozen per- 
sons at least. It is the only thing of the kind for 
children that comes to this office.” 


LET TER-BOx% 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 

DrAr Eprror, —I have found the answers to the sin- 
gle acrostic, anagram, pi pe and Enigma III, given 
in the last number of the Every OTHER SunpDAY, dated 
September 15. I send you the answers, and hope they 
are all correct. Wishing you success, I am your reader, 

Ruty Woopwarp. 

[The answers are all correct. ] 

LAWRENCE, KAN. 

Drar Mr. Epiror,— We have been in Colorado this 
summer, from July 12 to August 13. It was too rainy 
to be very pleasant: I think we had only three days 
when it didn’t rain. We were in a very nice place, 
about twenty feet from the river, but quite high above 
it. The river was four feet deep on an average, though 
it was probably seven or eight feet deep in some places. 
It was perfectly clear, except after a hard rain. 

We were camping in co-operation with another pro- 
fessor's family. We were exactly in the same spot last 
year. There were some pine-trees and rocks a few feet 
away, where the little girl and I could seramble and play, 
and our parents could read, talk, or play whist. We 
had a great swing fastened to a big pine-tree. We waded 
twice in the big Thompson, but the water was cold and 
the stream was swift, so we could not stay in very long. 
There were thirty-three Kansas people in the park, nearly 
all from Lawrence. With four of our friends we climbed 
Table Mountain. We went in a carriage for ten miles, 
where we had to unhitch and follow a trail the rest of 
the way. Saddles were put on the horses, and we chil- 
dren and the ladies rode in turns. We went through a 
beautiful pine and spruce forest for three miles; above 
that the pines dwindled and sprawled over the ground. 
The ground became rough and stony, so we dismounted 
to walk the rest of the way. Then the trees stopped en- 
tirely, but between the large sharp rocks were the dainti- 
est little gardens, planted by Mother Nature, with soft 
grass and little blue forget-me-nots, dark purple flowers, 
and moss with pink or blue flowers, none over two inches 
high. And these grew up almost in the snow, where it 
was so cold that we shook, though we had our thickest 
winter clothing on. We ate lunch and made coffee on 
top, just above a great snow-field. We were very glad 
to get back to camp at night, where a hof supper and 
blazing camp-fire awaited us. _ Your little friend, 

ConstTANcrk CARRUTH. 


METAGRAMS. 


1. Tama tool; change my head, and I am an impor 
tant river; again, and I am a measure of distance; again, 
and I am a heap; agua n, and I am used for floors. 

2. Iam to cook; change my head, and I am something 
nice to eat; again, and I am a piece of water; again, 
and I am to construct; agaiu, and I am a tool. 

: Many 8S. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


A consonant. A domestic animal. Anxious concern. 
A drink. A consonant. 


4 
CROSS WORD. 
In mackeral, not in herring. 
In herring, not in meckerae 
In chrysanthemum, not in pansy. 
In fish, also in birds. 
In Sunday, not in Monday. i 
In to-day, also in yesterday. 
In merry, not in happy. 7 
In Agnes, not in Louise. 
In master, not in pupil. { 
My whole is a great feast. ’ 
4 


ANAGRAM. 
Ouru hlats olev yht enibrgoh sa fistyeh. 
EpwinE M. BEHRE. 
ENIGMA X, 
I am composed of fifteen letters. 
My 8, 14, 15, is the present time. 
My 1, 2, 3, is a domestic animal. 
My 6, 7, 9, is an addition to the fireplace. 
My 4, 5, 11, is a kind of grain. 
My 13, is part of a house. 
My 12, is the last letter of a parting word. 
My 10, isa consonant. 
My whole is a famous American poet. 
ALIcE R, Brooks. 
ENIGMA XI. 


I Am composed of twenty-six letters. 
My 10, 12, 13, is to yield to a command, 
My 21, 8, 5, 6, is an abode of a bird. 
My 28, 24, 13, is a man’s name. 
My 9, 14, 17, 1, 22, 16, 11, is to abstain. 
My 5, 15, 28, 19, 20, 24, 21, is one who heals injuries. 
My 3, 16, 21, 18, is a girl’s name. 
My 19, 14, 17, 19, 12, 14, 25, 26, is showy. 
My 7, 4, 17, 18, is to cover with earth. 
My whole is an old saying. M. A. 8. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 2, 
Enigma III. Meadville. 
Enigma IV. William Cullen Bryant. 
Anagram. He that is faithful in that which is least is 
faithful also in much. 


MISSING LETTER. 
Up rose old Barbara Fritchie then, 
Bowed with her fourscore years and ten; 
Bravest of all in Frederick town, 
She took up the flag the men hauled down. 


J. G. WHITTIER, 
ACROSTIC. 


N asturtium ( Wellington. 


G orse 
T oil 
O ak 
N oose 
PI PUZZLE. 
Let not thy little heart 
From God thy Father stray; 
Live with His loving spirit 
In all thy work and play. ~ 


Idleness is as fatiguing as repose is sweet. 
Dr Léyis 
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